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China silk, one of which should be greenish- yellow, another may 
be pink, blue, or golden brown, while one should be partially 
covered with embroidered plush like that on the swan and fin- 
ished with silk of a different color. An upright piano, book-case 
or library desk may be put in this room, according to circum- 
stances. 

Gas fixtures should be of hammered copper and brass, and 
not too heavy ; globes or shades may of fancy colors to suit the 




PORTIERE AND VALANCE IN VELOURS, WITH METALLIC ORNAMENT. DESIGNED BY 

P. McHugh. 



taste. If gas is not used, the centre hanging lamp should be of 
Oriental design, and chosen with care. 

The metal work about the mantel will be of brass; also the fire- 
irons and fender. A metal fire screen, having for subject a 
dragoon or a background of open net- work, should have a plush 
curtain fastened to it behind and showing through the meshes ; 
terra-cotta plush behind brass, electric blue behind bronze or 
copper, yellow behind iron, are good combinations. 

For the rest, a Benares brass urn ; a large solid yellow vase ; 
a colored Oriental bronze standing on an inlaid Turkish prayer- 
stool ; an Eastern idol, if ugly enough ; may be made a prominent 
factor in the ''tone ensemble." Add to this half a dozen scarfs 
of Oriental stuffs or of home embroidery on bright colored china 
silks, and we have a room complete as to general effect ; each 
individual injects his or her personality into the minor details of 
home. 

Any one skilled in carpentry may make his own lattice-work 
by the use of white wood spirals turned with sharp edges like a 
corkscrew, and of any desired size from a mere thread up to an 
inch or more in diameter, which are sold in lengths at two or 
three cents a foot, and may be bent or curved almost infinitely, 
retaining their position without breaking. This would undoubt- 
edly reduce the expense of decoration ; which ought not, however, 
including furniture, to be much over a thousand dollars. 



PAINTING CUPID ON PORCELAIN. 
Br Enid Bbkrs. 



BY no other process, according to general consent, can 
such soft and exquisite flesh tones be produced as by 
the proper application of mineral paints, when well 
fired upon porcelain. The many charming designs shown in 
the Decorator and Furnisher, which seems so well adapted 
to the use of enamel colors, offer a temptation not to be re- 
sisted to suggest the method of treatment whereby they 
may be utilized by the amateur. Especially pleasing in this 
connection are the lively little cupids, and other figures frequ- 
ently given. The following directions may be depended upon 
as producing perfect results, if well carried out. Experience has 
shown that too much yellow is often used by china painters to 
give the pure, clear tones which are really life-like and beauti- 
ful ; the proportion being in excess of that used by the best 
artists and decorators. 

We will consider then, how to paint a design containing 
several small figures, and to attain the soft flesh tints which 
alone would be appropriate for the subject. Such a design 
would be charming, applied to a rare tile, fancy jug or other 
ornamental object. Having selected the article to be decorated, 
it must first be brushed over with spirits of turpentine, which 
will evaporate rapidly, leaving a slight film that will receive the 
marks of a pencil readily. The next step is to draw or transfer 
the design for painting upon the porcelain. 

For those desiring a quick and easy method a transferred 
design may be obtained by laying a piece of thin paper, previ- 
ously blackened over with a very soft lead pencil, upon the 
china. Above this place a tracing of the design made upon 
transparent paper, and arrange it accurately in the position 
required. By the use of modeling-wax, or similar means, secure 
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O Cleanse Straw Mats.— Rub with flowers of sulphur and a 
cloth moistened in whisky. When dry brush and coat on 
wrong side with gum waters. 



it firmly in place. The lines should now be gone over with the 
point of a tracer, or even a very coarse pen, or hard lead pencil 
may be substituted. This will leave the transferred outline upon 
the surface beneath. India ink and a lining- brush should be 
used in fixing the design so it will not become obliterated in 
painting. Carefully going over the whole outline lightly will 
prepare it to receive the color. This is preferable to using any 
red water-color, as .is often advised ; the latter frequently does 
not burn out in the firing, constituting an objection against its 
use. 

In mixing the flesh tones, it may be well to remember not 
to depend upon the firing to alter the tint in any great degree. 
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The colors on a head or figure should be really satisfactory 
before being sent to the kiln. Making due allowances for the 
firing, it will not clear up a muddy tint sufficiently to render it 
acceptable, though it will, of course, soften and relieve the dull 
appearance, bringing out the glaze upon the work and brighten- 
ing the tones. Before mixing the colors, the palette should be 
made scrupulously clean, by washing it with alcohol or turpen- 
tine. Two or three small and medium sized camel's hair brushes 
will be required for the pure flesh tint alone. A little oil of 
cloves, a bottle of spirits of turpentine, Lacroix's essence grasse 
(fat oil) and a steel eraser, must be ready for use. A clean linen 
cloth for drying the brushes (a piece of an old cambric hand- 
kerchief is useful, being free from lint), and with several blenders 
the necessary articles are supplied. To enable one to keep a 
perfectly pure flesh tone, have separate brushes for this tint, 
and for the shadows, as the slightest touch of other color will 
be detrimental to the clearness of the flesh. 

A clouded or a solid background may be used as preferred. 
For the former, Gray No. 1, or Pearl-gray ; put on irregularly, 
and finished with the blender, will be easily accomplished. For 
an even tone of color, mix a drop of clove oil with the paints, 
thined somewhat with turpentine, 
and lay on smoothly, then allowing 
a moment or to for it to dry slightly, 
dab it with the blender ; or, for a 
large surface a pouncer may be pre- 
ferred. This is prepared by cover- 
ing a ball of cotton batting with a 
bit of soft silk or cambric, tying it 
in place. Touch it lightly and 
evenly over the surface of the 
paint until a perfect tone is ob- 
tained. The hair should be first 
painted in, putting a wash of local 
color over all of it. and while still 
wet, the background may be laid, 
so that the two shall blend gradu- 
ally into each other. Next the 
drapery should be painted for the 
first firing. Brown hair may be 
made with Brown No. 4 and a 
little black, deepening the shadows 
with the same. Very light hair, a 
thin wash of ivory-yellow, shaded 
with yellow-brown, and 
a little black. In mixing 
the flesh tones, place a 
touch of fat oil and oil 
of cloves upon the palette, 
then with the brush rub 
in a little pompadour red, 
and add just enough 
ivory-yellow to change 
the tone, about one fourth 
yellow to the red. Rub 
all well together, thinning 
with clove-oil and turpen- 
tine, and place a light^ 
wash entirely over the 
face and figure. When 
sufficiently set, blend into a uniform tint with a soft blending 
brush. 

This should give a very pretty flesh tone. While it is still 
wet, touch up the cheeks with carnation. Put in the shadows 
with a light grey made of ethereal blue and a very little black. 
For the ears, which are always warmer than the face, and for 
the hands or limbs, when required, add a little pompadour. 
The nostrils are also painted with the same. Yellow- brown and 
black are used for the darker shades, and if very dark tones 
are necessary, add a little pompadour to this mixture. 

These little figures may be painted to receive one, two or 
three firings, according to the degree of finish desired, and the 
method of working up. Exquisite results may be attained with 
two firings, and sometimes one will be sufficient for quite a pretty 
effect, depending, of course, upon the skill of the painter. In 
applying the dark shadows, the piece must be well-dried by 
artificial heat, and kept as free from dust as possible. A fine 
needle set in a rubber handle is most useful in removing surplus 
paint and working over the shadows to even them after the 
blender has been applied. Before sending the work to the kiln, 
it will be found of great benefit to carefully smooth it off with 
the steel scraper, which will give a finish impossible to obtain 
otherwise. 

After firing, a wash of the flesh tint is again required, and 
the shadows should be touched up with the colors first used, 
omitting the black and placing blue, in a light tint, to produce 
the gray, next to the flesh. Add a little pompadour to yellow- 
brown and black, where warm or deep shadows are indicated. 
For the nostrils, pompadour and black. For brown or dark 
eyes, the color used for the hair will be found appropriate, and 



for blue eyes, ultramarine shaded with a little black. The German 
colors, prepared under the name of the Dresden colors, give the 
finest flesh tones, and those here required are the pompadour- 
red, ivory-yellow, ethereal- blue and Brunswick-black. These, if 
desired, may be used in combination with the Lacroix colors, 
with which amateurs are generally familiar. 




HELIOTROPISM. 



As its derivation would indicate, heliotropism means "turn- 
ing toward the sun," and is the technical name applied to all 
such phenomena in the vegetable kingdom. It was well known 
to the ancients that plants exhibited a remarkable sensitiveness 
to light, for Aristotle mentions it, and indeed, in its more appar- 
ent forms, it is conspicious even to the naive observer of to-day. 
The sunflower, or toumiesol, as the French name it, follows the 
daily course of the sun with its disk like inflorescence ; plants, 
potted and placed in a window, bend toward the light, unless, 
perchance, the plant is an ivy, in which case it bends away from 
the source of illumination ; trees and shrubs in the edge of a 
thicket or forest may be seen to slant toward the open, and in 
general it may be said that there is searsely a plant which does 
not respond more or less distinctly to the directive action of 
light. Exceptions, as shown by Darwin and by Edouard Morren 
in his treatise on insectivorous plants, are for the most part car- 
nivorous species like Bionea, Lerosera and Nepenthes— the Venus's- 
flytrap, sundew, and pitcher plant, respectively — and twining 
plants. The reason why these plants should not fall under the 
rule will be apparent when the uses of heliotropism are discussed. 
Parasitic and the so called saprophytic plants of the lower orders — 
those who live on once-living matter— are commonly insensible to 
heliotropic stimulus, and, in short, all plants devoid of the great 
light-product — chlorophyl— manifest in this direction either weak 
irritability or none at all.— From "Heliotropism: the Turning 
Motions of Plants,'" by Conway McMillan, in the Popular Svi- 
enee Monthly for Septemher. 



A VARNISH to color rat an or wicker chairs any desired 
color. Take either red, black or white sealing wax select- 
ing the color desired, and to every two ounces of sealing 
wax add one ounce of spirit of wine • pound the wax fine and 
then sift through a fine muslin sieve, put it in a bottle with the 
spirit of wine, let it stand near the fire two days shaking it 
often, then apply it to the chairs with a brush, let them dry 
and go over them again, as it requires three times this quantity 
for each chair. 
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